VII

The House

DOMESTIC design is so much a matter of individual
tastes and requirements that a discussion of general
character would fill many pages.   And even then it
would not be possible to dogmatise on questions of planning
and furnishing.

Considerations of site, location, development, local influ-
ences and materials, are also too involved to deal with here.
It can be assumed, however, that it is possible to design an
absolutely modern house, fulfilling the most advanced
requirements, without offence to landscape or local tradi-
tions. That it requires skill is obvious; and that a house
of any type, which is planted in a field, or on a bare hill
top, without any assistance from landscape development,
should not be finally judged until its surroundings have
matured, is equally obvious. Architecture based upon un-
usual forms requires a setting just as much as does building
on traditional lines, at times even more so. In design of a
modern type, site development is often reckoned upon by
the designer as a foil to architectural severity, and until the
layout is complete the composition is only partially developed.
This point requires stressing; for, in several cases where
modern houses have been built in England, the results have
been severely criticised before the complete scheme, as
visualised by the designer, has been presented to the
critics.

The analysis of the domestic programme, like that of any
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